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County and Regional Libraries: 
Hope and Reality 


Lowe.Lt A. MarTIN 


Vice-President, The Grolier Society, formerly Dean, 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University 


It was just about fifty years ago that 
Mary Titcomb persuaded a county gov- 
ernment to give her funds to take a horse- 
and-buggy with books along the back 
roads of Maryland. I wonder if it was 
called a surrey-with-books-on-top? Not long 
after, county libraries appeared at opposite 
ends of the country, in California and 
New Jersey, the result of work of James 
L. Gillis in the West and Sarah Askew 
in the East. 

Today the number of county libraries 
may have passed the 1,000 mark, and they 
are located in every section of the country 
except New England. And there are, in 
addition, up toward 200 multi-county and 
regional libraries, in a rich array of sizes, 
patterns and colors. 

Why did county and regional libraries 
develop, what have they accomplished, 
and where are they going? This is a big 
order, but I have been asked to try my 
hand at it, so here goes. I want to be both 
sympathetic and realistic about the move- 
ment for larger-unit libraries, equally ap- 
preciative of its progress along a rough 
road and of the possibility that it may cur- 
rently be stalled in the mud. With this in 
mind, I have used the sub-title “Hope and 
Reality” for this paper. 


Beginnings 

The county library emerged quietly fifty 
years ago, with only a modest notice of its 
birth in professional literature. Twenty- 
five years ago, in the period of hopeful 
planning in the ‘thirties, it became the 
rallying cry of public library organizers; 
the larger-unit concept is at the heart of 
A National Plan for Public Library Serv- 
ice, published in 1948 and the recent 
standards. Today the larger-unit library 
continues in a key role, with a substantial 
part of federal aid funds going into books 
and bookmobiles for county and regional 
units. 


First a word of sentiment. The fifty 
years spanned by the county and regional 
library mark the period in which modern 
America as we know it emerged. Some- 
what to my surprise I find myself at the 
moment the editorial director, among other 
publications, of a children’s encyclopedia 
which was started in 1g1o. In recognition 
of its 50th anniversary, a series of articles 
is being prepared on changes in this amaz- 
ing half-century, changes not so much in 
the great matters of international relations 
and science but in such personal matters 
as our home life, the media of entertain- 
ment we use, and the health and medical 
facilities at our disposal. 

I think of the public library, and par- 
ticularly the county and regional library, 
as symbolic of the progress based on 
knowledge of these recent years. Someday 
someone far more eloquent than myself 
will tell the real story of the public library 
from its beginnings in the push for prac- 
tical democracy in the 1gth century, to 
the 20th century concern first for life 
across the distant seas and now for life 
across endless space. It might be hard to 
document the point, but I still believe that 
without libraries we would not have pene- 
trated down into the atom or out into the 
exosphere. 


A Realistic View 


But here, even at the start, the realistic 
view, the other side of the picture, must 
also be entered on the record. The library 
as the source for a people seeking knowl- 
edge — yes. But what of the library in an 
age when knowledge does not seem to be 
enough? It is charged today that we are 
becoming a non-rational people, about to 
blow ourselves up if we do not first suc- 
ceed in poisoning ourselves with radiation 
and fall-out. This is more than a theo- 
retical consideration—it can be very real 
when a librarian tries in vain to get more 
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funds for a county library and asks him- 
self in his heart whether the people really 
want books and knowledge. 


The reason why the county was used as 
a governmental base for library service is 
clear. The public library started as an 
urban, city development. In time a double 
standard existed as between urban and 
rural America, not in libraries alone, but 
also in schools, health facilities, and other 
services. Outside the large cities, there 
were only very small and weak village 
units at intervals, with unserved areas be- 
tween. It was natural to reach up to the 
county, in the hope that on this base’ we 
could provide library service which would 
at once cover the whole of an area, city 
and country alike, and cover both with a 
level of service that could not be attained 
by separate units alone. At least this was 
the theory, which in good conscience we 
must test with a hard look at the county 
library fifty years after. 

However, before attempting to evaluate 
county service, we must be sure to recog- 
nize its high goal and its dynamic quality. 
Half a centry ago, and even more recently, 
there were those who believed that rural 
America was doomed to a lower standard 
in educational services. The economic 
means, the tax base, for high-level facili- 
ties simply were not there, it was asserted. 
This view was based on conditions as 
they were, but did not take account of 
changes about to occur—in the mobility 
of the rural resident by means of the auto- 
mobile and the all-weather road, in the 
social development of taxation and service 
programs which draws upon city centers 
to improve facilities in the country, in a 
hard-won but steady movement toward 
coordinated effort among governmental 
units. The consolidated school movement 
is the epitome of this trend, using modern 
technology, governmental reform, and 
state-level financing to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. The movement for 
larger-unit libraries was of a piece with 
the centralized school—but the analogy 
should not be pressed very far, as we will 
shortly see, because there are some fun- 
damental differences between the library 
and the school, as well as some basic dif- 
ferences in what consolidation has meant 
in practice for each. 


Spreading Service 

With the county libraries—and its dis- 
tinctive invention in library service, the 
bookmobile — reading materials became 
available to millions of people in the small 
towns and the countryside. Nothing quite 
symbolizes modern public library service, 
nor illustrates quite as clearly the librar- 
ian’s zeal to bring books to people, as the 
mobile library moving along the back 
road. 


The county library and other larger- 
unit agencies must be understood as a de- 
vice for centralizing the administration of 
library facilities, while decentralizing 
service. Not removing service from locali- 
ties to centers, but bringing service out 
from centers to people. I must point out 
that this is, in a sense, just the opposite 
of the consolidated school movement. 
Students come to the school for their edu- 
cation; it is not brought out to them. The 
schoolman said he wanted to improve 
quality of education and for this purpose 
he brings his clientele into a well-equipped 
and well-staffed center; the librarian also 
said he wanted to improve service. and 
for this purpose he brought facilities out 
to the people. Evidently the two had dif- 
ferent conceptions of improved service; 
the schoolman meant range and depth of 
program; the librarian meant convenience 
of facilities. 


In making this comparison I am not 
forgetting the added strength that comes 
to library service, including rural and 
bookmobile service, when it can draw on 
the resources of a central unit on which 
it is based. But for the moment I am di- 
recting your attention to our emphasis on 
accessibility as the means by which we 
would improve service. Let me push this 
just a step further. The librarian carried 
service out from centers, precisely during 
that period when many other facilities 
were being concentrated in centers—the 
country church in these same fifty years 
has given considerable ground to the city 
center of worship, the crossroads general 
store has been replaced by the central 
shopping area with its specialized shops, 
the country doctor is giving way to the 
centralized health center. 


Most facilities were coming in, but we 
were going out. Others used the auto- 
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mobile and the all-weather road to bring 
people in to larger, more varied, better- 
staffed facilities; we used the same devel- 
opments to bring what facilities we had 
out to the people. I am not stressing this 
obvious point because I am _ convinced 
librarians made a mistake. But in that we 
have been going for some time in the 
opposite direction from others, we should 
at least be prepared to ask ourselves why 
and what the special conditions are that 
we face. 


Metropolitan Problems 

But I get ahead of the story. Thus far 
we have been speaking only of the county 
library serving small-town and rural areas, 
based in some cases upon a city library, 
in some cases on its own. There is also 
the library in the metropolitan county. If 
the rural districts were the great problem 
areas of library service 25 or 50 years ago, 
suburban areas compete for the same dubi- 
ous honor today. The concentration of 
population in urban areas, and the spill 
over—no, the rapid flow—to the suburbs 
is a distinctive characteristic of our time. 
The suburbs contain some of the best and 
some of the worst library service in the 
country. Older, established high-level 
communities have some of our most ad- 
vanced service programs. But the newer 
sections outside the established communi- 
ties may have trouble getting adequate 
sewage disposal, much less giving atten- 
tion or money to libraries. 

The metropolitan county library has 
stepped into this situation. Those started 
some time back—in Cuyahoga and Wayne 
Counties, for example — demonstrate the 
potentialities of this kind of unit. Popula- 
tion is concentrated, economic level is 
above average. While some of the metro- 
politan county units have not been able to 
get a foothold in the scramble for devel- 
opment of many services in the newly-set- 
tled suburban districts, others demonstrate 
the county library realizing its potentiali- 
ties, the combination of central strength 
plus local library extension, gained 
through unified administration over a 
large area and across local governmental 
boundaries. 

It is not possible to generalize about 
the quality of service which has been 


achieved in other county libraries. Some 
have moved to a high level—I fear we 
sometimes have a tendency to think of 
these as the norm. Actually a series of 
visits to a random sample of county li- 
braries in many of the states can be a dis- 
illusioning experience. The hoped-for 
strength simply cannot be found. Exten- 
sion service by means of bookmobiles is 
likely to be one of the more impressive 
aspects of the typical county program. The 
central unit, the base from which strength 
is to be derived, and which is to flow out 
through the district, leaves much to be 
desired. Often there is only one profes- 
sional staff member, who administers the 
library, maintains board and community 
relations, selects and catalogs books, super- 
vises or even goes out on the bookmobile, 
and handles what reference and advisory 
service occurs at headquarters. Book stock 
often shows none of that depth and range 
of subject coverage that are needed to 
serve modern readers. 

I find that county and regional librar- 
ians sometimes consider such criticisms 
unfair and unwarranted. They point to 
the fact that the county library provides 
better service than separate town libraries, 
and in many cases they are right, even 
though the town librarian contests the 
claim. Certainly they should give better 
service, because they have more money. 
Another defense of the county librarian is 
that the subject books not held locally can 
be obtained from the state library. I will 
have a word to say later on the state sup- 
port or lack of it given county libraries 
in most states, but it is sufficient here to 
point out that under most state laws the 
individual reader can get titles directly 
from the state if he does not have a local 
library, so the state resource could be ob- 
tained without any county library at all. 
Or the county librarian will comment on 
the hard work of the staff and the austere 
economies practiced. But at this point we 
are not evaluating the people working in 
county libraries—they are no doubt among 
the most dedicated of librarians—but we 
are evaluating a library movement, we are 
considering whether a development ex- 
tending over fifty years, designed to bring 
reasonably good library service to all 
America, has in fact done so. 
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Applying Standards 

In doing this I believe that it is not 
only fair but necessary to have standards 
in mind. No “hifalutin” standards, not 
pie in the sky, but reasonable criteria. The 
recent ALA standards seem to me most 
modest and reasonable, and certainly they 
are oriented throughout toward the larger- 
unit library. 


By a good or standard library, we are 
referring to a unit which would acquire 
some 4,000 titles a year, and I see no ten- 
dency for events on the other side of the 
globe in Tibet or out beyond the sun to 
indicate that the number of books needed 
is becoming smaller. And we are referring 
to a staff of at least five professional staff 
members, one for administration, another 
for cataloging and related service, and 
three for the several important age groups, 
adults, young people, and children, While 
looked at from one side, a county library 
is definitely an improvement if it brings 
service to areas formerly without and 
more recent and varied books to locations 
that had facilities, on the other side it is 
falling short of the hope envisioned for 
it if it is far below these standards. To 
the extent that it does not achieve them, 
this simply means that the old double 
standard of good library service in the 
city and poor library service in the small 
town and countryside still remains. 


Regional Units 

Before searching for the reasons why 
hope and reality are not the same in many 
county libraries, we must bring the re- 
gional unit into the picture. In the county 
library we were searching for a _ unit 
large enough to reach sound standards of 
library service. Where counties were 
small and sparsely populated, and a county 
unit did not make this possible, it was 
natural to think of an even larger unit. 
Larger size and a broader tax base, we 
were convinced, would solve the problem, 
and when the single county library did 
not in practice make this possible, we 
concluded that we had not gone far 
enough, and should add another county 
or two, thus establishing a regional unit. 

Let’s trace this through for a moment. 
The small municipal library, with 5,000 
people and $5,000 to serve an area of per- 


haps 10 square miles could not come up 
to standard, so we would build a county 
unit with 25,000 people and $25,000, 
serving 100 or 200 square miles. Now it 
is true that one can do more with $25,000 
than with one-fifth the amount. But, on 
the other hand, the added territory to be 
covered costs money to serve, particularly 
if facilities are to be brought close to 
people. Operating a bookmobile alone, with 
depreciation included, would take over 
half the $25,000. In actual practice the 
situation was often worse than I have in- 
dicated, for often the county unit was not 
added to the town library, but established 
separately. This meant that it faced several 
hundred square miles of territory, and no 
strong collection and staff base on which 
to build. 


So we would add another county, an- 
other piece to achieve the goal of adequate 
size. Now the adjacent county was either 
fairly well populated, in which case it 
usually already had or wanted its own 
county library, or it was sparsely popu- 
lated, in which case it might be willing 
to tie in with the existing operation. This 
meant that a library that had $20,000 or 
$25,000 for several hundred square miles 
now has somewhat more to serve two or 
three times the territory. Size was in- 
creased but even if support per capita 
held up, support per square mile was de- 
creased. The added county sometimes 
weakened the unit. The result — well, if 
there is anything more disappointing than 
a weak county library, it is a weak two 
or three county library. I know that | 
am over-simplifying the situation, but I 
am convinced that this line of analysis 
comes closer to reality and serves to ac- 
count for the disappointment one often 
feels in looking at multi-county libraries, 
far more than the theory of larger size, 
more money, and better service. 

I want to be sure that my position is not 
misunderstood. Certainly I am not speak- 
ing against county and regional libraries 
as such. If the larger-unit library is based 
on a strong central unit, if it has a good 
level of support, if it does not try to serve 
too large a territory, it presents clear ad- 
vantages over many separate and small 
units. Given these conditions, the county 
or regional library can get service out to 
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people and at the same time build a sound 
collection and staff. But I have seen size 
and larger territory pursued for their own 
sake, without the central base and without 
adequate support. It is not surprising that 
a feeling of bewilderment and frustration 
arises when the larger unit simply results 
in a bigger stretch of territory with defi- 
nitely sub-standard service. Extension li- 
brarians these days are fond of speaking 
against the workers who preceded them 
and got town libraries started on a shoe- 
string, libraries that remained weak and 
ineffectual. These same extension librar- 
ians, now that the county and regional li- 
brary cannot stand scrutiny, must ask 
themselves whether they have simply sub- 
stituted the modern counterpart of the 
inadequate unit in the form of the county 
or regional library with a weak service 
foundation, a large territory, and_ little 
money. 


Weakness of Support 
The limited level of support which the 


larger-unit libraries have usually com- 
manded comes out in various studies. Let 
me give you one example. I had the priv- 
ilege of making an unusually comprehen- 
sive study of library service in Pennsyl- 
vania last year. Libraries in that state are 
poorly supported, even below other states, 
which is an interesting commentary on 
the commonwealth that produced Benjamin 
Franklin and the Junto libraries. Pennsyl- 
vania now provides just under $1.00 per 
capita for library service. The 32 county 
libraries, which are included in this $1.00 
average, produce just under half as much. 
To make the situation even more inequi- 
table, the county libraries are the only li- 
brary units in Pennsylvania getting direct 
state financial aid, which is included in 
the comparison I report. Why, one cannot 
help but ask, are the county libraries in 
this instance, and in others I have ob- 
served, supported at a definitely lower 
rate than either the city or the small- 
town libraries? I think the answer is in 
the limited service program for which 
they stand in the mind of the public. For 
all the sentimental appeal of the bookmo- 
bile, very often the county library stands 
for the most transitory of adult reading 
and for children’s books. People simply 
are not prepared to dig deeper into their 


pockets for taxes for a service of this 
scope. You can talk from now to election 
day about how more money would open 
the way to a genuine subject collection 
and a staff really able to get full use from 
resources, but you will be speaking from 
a position of weakness and not of 
strength. 

But enough of critical evaluation. The 
county and regional library in America 
were designed to bring good service close 
to people over large areas. If it has not 
done so completely and in all instances, 
it would seem best not to dwell on the 
point, for certainly no one has suggested 
the substitute for such libraries. It would 
seem better to give our attention to the 
question of why the shortcomings have 
appeared, why reality falls short of hope, 
so that we can go forward from this point. 


Missionary Enterprise 


We must start with a comment on a 
certain excess of virtue that has consist- 
ently appeared in the history of the pub- 
lic library. It is the missionary who starts 
a modest little enterprise and trusts it will 
grow; the careful planner tries to come 
more directly to his goal. The library ex- 
tension worker has been more missionary 
than planner. He had before him the ob- 
ject lesson of the weak town library 
started without adequate resources, but in 
his zeal he often repeated the mistake on 
a larger scale at the county or regional 
level. 

He did so in part because he trusted in 
a theory that must be understood exactly 
if it is to work. The theory of the larger 
unit was that bigger size would lead to 
more money and better service. This is 
true if we build on strength—that is, build 
on an existing strong library and get rea- 
sonably good support from the new terri- 
tory served. But often neither condition 
held true. The city library held itself out- 
side the new enterprise, because it felt 
that it would be pulled down in the 
larger unit—and not only the city library 
but also the stronger town libraries 
adopted this attitude. The new county 
unit took what was left, the portion of 
the area that had been slowest to provide 
library service. Thus the county library 
often started without the two conditions 
necessary to its success. It did not build 
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upon the strength already there, nor did 
it unify existing libraries into a single 
coordinated unit. Indeed, it became one 
more relatively weak library among sev- 
eral existing libraries. Looked at in this 
light, some county libraries are not genu- 
ine larger-unit agencies, i.e., they are not 
agencies which unify and coordinate. The 
extension librarian either did not fully 
understand the theory of the larger-unit 
library, or he understood, but in his zeal 
was willing to settle for conditions which 
negated the very reasons for working for 
it in the first place. These necessary con- 
ditions still hold; every county or regional 
library added from this time on that does 
not build on strength and does not unify 
or coordinate existing libraries will be an- 
other purveyor of sub-standard service. 


A Big Mistake 

Once the county library was established, 
it sometimes was pulled into an odd posi- 
tion, once again out of the best of inten- 
tions. Here was this new unit with the 
distinctive characteristic of mobility in its 
bookmobile. Where would it stop within 
the territory? Schools were often the most 
vocal in requests for facilities. Further, 
with limited time and money, the school 
stop was tempting, for many youngsters, 
conveniently assembled, could be reached 
at once, and it was hoped that adults 
would use the bookmobile in the school 
yard. In some cases this hope was realized. 
More often—in fact, in more instances 
than is usually recognized until the figures 
are analyzed—the county library became 
primarily a school service agency, and 
never got started with the kind of com- 
munity service which would lead to com- 
munity demand and support for increased 
facilities. This was bad enough, and many 
a county librarian has wondered in his 
heart how to break out of the good work 
of school service. More recently, to make 
matters worse, the school librarians have 
raised their voices to warn that the county 
library service at schools was standing in 
the way of proper development of school 
libraries. 

The point is not that public libraries 
should avoid service at schools. They quite 
properly furnish supplementary books for 
students, and every library in the country 
does so. The point here is that the school 


stops, once started, were demanding in 
time and books, it was difficult to stop 
short of genuine school library service, and 
—most important in seeking causes for 
limited performance of the county librar- 
ies—the school stops monopolized an al- 
ready sub-standard budget, and we end up 
with the limitations of many county and 
regional units. 

Here, then, is the county library as we 
often see it—an agency for convenient 
reading, with limited central subject 
strength, and sometimes with an undue 
portion of its resources going to schools, 
In the public mind it becomes a facility 
for occasional diversional reading and for 
books for children. Within this concept, 
it seems to do well from the public view- 
point, so that there is really no crisis in 
trying to find more money for it. The 
county library was conceived as a limited 
service; in practice it finds itself caught 
in this conception. 


The State Role 

Now we must add another and less im- 
mediate factor, but actually a crucial one 
for the success of county and regional 
libraries. I refer to the role of the state, 
both for financial support and for serv- 
ices. The school consolidation movement 
went forward with the help of substan- 
tial state financial aid. You might say the 
proposal was this: if the schoolman could 
get adequate funds, with the state supple- 
menting local support, he knew how to 
develop a centralized school that would 
bring good schooling to rural America. 
The same could be said for library serv- 
ice. With supplementary state aid, aid 
that amounts to something, the county and 
regional library could come close to mod- 
ern, standard library facilities. But for 
the most part substantial state money was 
not forthcoming for libraries. I know that 
some states do have aid for county units, 
but the aid is usually at a token level. No 
one really had said that the larger-unit 
library possessed some kind of magic, so 
that limited support per capita would 
somehow result in a high level of facility 
if we only put enough territory together. 
Anyone who has claimed that county li- 
brary service was cheap service, has hurt 
the movement. In the larger unit we have 
a library that can use adequate funds 
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effectively, but not a unit that can take 
substandard funds and provide standard 
service. 

Some state library agencies did develop 
programs that provide a backstop for local 
libraries, including county and regional 
libraries. The Watertown regional center 
in New York is one example, with the 
state maintaining a supply and processing 
agency that takes some pressure off local 
units and gets more books into local build- 
ings. Even the Watertown project, with 
all its state money, fell for a time into the 
trap that had caught many a larger-unit 
before it, that of trying to build without 
a strong central subject collection, and it 
is only in the last few years that this es- 
sential pillar in the foundation has been 
added. The state agencies in New Eng- 
land—Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and now Connecticut—through 
regional centers have reinforced the many 
small town libraries, but here again one 
looks in vain in a whole region for a sub- 
ject collection of any significance. 

Many states have not been able to go 
even this far in helping county and re- 
gional units, no matter what the special 
interest of the state agency in the larger 
units. And where the state agency could 
help to a limited extent, often it could 
do no more than supply on a short-term 
basis relatively popular titles and chil- 
dren’s books, which the country units 
were too poor to buy. If the county units 
had been stronger, the funds at the dis- 
posal of the state agency might have per- 
mitted it to provide some _ specialized 
books. It was hoped that the state could 
bring depth into these ventures, but when 
the county libraries are weak, there is no 
choice for the states except to provide the 
kind of book that is commonly found in 
any medium-sized city library. 


Two Propositions 

I said earlier, and I repeat, that the 
county and regional library has a definite 
part to play in the larger strategy of im- 
proving library service. It does cover a 
larger territory, it can coordinate and unify 
the library outlets in an area. But now, at 
the risk of arousing a very strong reaction 
from extension librarians, I want to set 
forth two propositions that seem to me to 
follow when we note the limited success 


of many county libraries. The first propo- 
sition is that the larger-unit library, as 
we have known it, is not always or nec- 
essarily the way to get local service over a 
large area. Where the essential condition 
that the county unit will be the only unit 
in the district is met, then it is the most 
promising structure. But where this con- 
dition is not met, and the county library 
will simply be one more weak unit, I 
think we must at least consider the alter- 
native of extending existing city and town 
libraries, by contracts or other agreements, 
and if necessary in districts smaller than a 
county. In this way we will not end up 
with a county library in the usual sense, 
but we will have held to the principle 
behind the larger-unit movement—fewer 
and stronger libraries. 

Now the second proposition. Think, if 
you will, of local library service on the 
one hand, the more popular reading for 
people near their homes. On the other 
think of central service, with subject 
strength and specialized professional staff. 
We have been asking county and regional 
libraries to supply both, to be the local 
outlet and the strong center. In some cases 
they have the means to do both, and in all 
such cases the larger unit is the one on 
which we should depend. But reality com- 
pels us to admit that in some cases the 
county unit is only a larger local library, 
a source of general reading but not of 
subject resources or professional service. 
For central service in such cases it seems 
to me that we have no choice except to 
build on strength where it exists. In the 
plan proposed for Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, I have recommended that in certain 
circumstances—where the county units do 
not have the promise of full, genuine mod- 
ern service—that either city libraries, and 
in a few cases, even college and university 
libraries, be given state aid and built up 
into subject and professional centers open 
to people throughout the area. In this ar- 
rangement there might be both city and 
county libraries, even college and county 
libraries, both serving the same general 
area, one for centralized service and one 
for local, nearby service. I would of course 
hope that they would work together, and 
indeed in time merge, but I hesitate to 
see us wait another fifty years for the 
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county or regional library to find a way 
to come up to standard service when we 
have city and academic libraries that can 
be fitted into a more effective scheme. 
This is not the place to go into this par- 
ticular plan, but before you reject it I 
would remind you that where city libraries 
exist adjacent to county libraries they al- 
ready often serve as central units for 
county residents, in the sense that county 
people use them for reference. Similarly, 
many college libraries serve their imme- 
diate districts with subject resources. The 
point is that we have waited for many 
years for county libraries to develop sub- 
ject strength, and if they do not we should 
consider means to draw in formally other 
libraries with the capacity and already 
serving as central units. 

From this analysis of weaknesses and 
of possible causes, we can summarize the 
conditions under which the county or re- 
gional library is likely to work, and by 
implication indicate those circumstances 
which will severely hamper any larger- 
unit library if they exist. 


1. The county and regional library, like 
any other public library, is likely to be 
only as good as the conception of li- 
brary service which it exemplifies; if 
it starts out to be a convenient source 
of popular reading, it will be accepted 
as such and supported as such but not 
at a higher level; if it aspires to be a 
modern library, able to serve readers 
in the present-day world with subject 
resources and professional service, it 
will at least have a chance of rising to 
this level. 

2. The larger-unit library must have a 
strong central unit—in both collection 
and staff — from which to draw 
strength, and in most cases it can get 
this only if in some fashion it includes 
a substantial city library as part of its 
structure; without such a center, it 
will continue to be a problem library. 


3. By the same token, the successful 
county or regional library must in- 
clude all or most of the libraries in its 
region, must be a genuine unifying 
and coordinating force, or it will sim- 
ply contribute to that dispersion of 
funds among too many units which 
was the reason for bringing it into 
existence in the first place. 

4. Successful county and regional librar- 
ies appear to need very active state 
support, in the form of cold-hard dol- 
lars, and in the form of guidance and 
service; size alone, added territory, 
will not bring it to some magic level 
where it will suddenly be a complete 
library. 

I have been severe on the county and 
regional library, but I would like to think 
I did so because we must continue to de- 
pend on them so heavily. In many cases 
they have simply not brought the level of 
facility that was hoped for. But in some 
cases, where the right conditions either 
existed or were made, they have equalized 
library service, bringing good standard fa- 
cilities to larger districts. 

I know that it is standard operating pro- 
cedure for a solemn speaker to say some- 
where that something is at a crossroads. I 
truly think that county and regional librar- 
ies are at a strategic point. Will they become 
the leaders in the movement for better li- 
brary service, or will they become the new 
problem children of librarianship? It is be- 
cause I believe so deeply in larger units 
that I have felt justified in this realistic 
appraisal. 

You will be analyzing the many immedi- 
ate needs and problems of county and re- 
gional libraries in the two days of this Insti- 
tute. I know you will also be considering 
their basic role, judging whether they are 
doing what they should be doing, and you 
may want to start in the discussion period 
in the next few minutes by challenging the 
whole position I have taken here. 
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When I first read the title, “Getting To- 
gether and Staying Together,” I felt that 
Dorothy Dix or her current counterpart, 
Ann Landers, with their advice to the love- 
lorn, or the editor of McCall’s Magazine 
on “Togetherness” might have been more 
appropriate speakers, but then when I read 
on to administrative and organizational 
problems, I saw that you really meant li- 
brary business. A sentence Lura Currier 
wrote in the 1958 PLD Reporter on Con- 
tracts and Agreements for Public Library 
Services bridges the gap between the title 
and subtitle quite nicely: “Some libraries 
marry and set up housekeeping,” she said, 
“some just take in boarders.” 

I also wondered about that word, “prob- 
lems,” in the title and I thought of the chap 
in a recent New Yorker cartoon who said 
to the psychiatrist that he hadn’t come to 
see him because the problems of the world 
were troubling him, but because suddenly 
last week, he felt he had come up with a 
perfectly marvelous solution for all of them. 
I can assure you I don’t feel that I have all 
the solutions to the problems of achieving 
and operating regional library systems. I 
am convinced there are no magic solutions 
which can be applied to every situation 
which will guarantee success. Almost every 
area is unique and has its own set of cir- 
cumstances, problems, resources, needs and 
people, and how different they can be! So 
the specific problems of each area require 
their own specific solutions. However, there 
are some general principles and a body of 
knowledge which is developing and I will 
try to present some of this to you. 


First Things First 

The title of this talk certainly does put 
first things first in the process of organizing 
multi-county and regional libraries and that 
is, getting together — getting together to 
plan and discuss and, most of all, to define 
objectives. Do we have all the facts we need 
about the area? Do we really know what 
makes the region tick and what will cause 
it to change its pattern of library service? 
What are we trying to accomplish as a 
result of organizing multi-county and re- 


gional libraries? These are not ends in 
themselves, but only means to ends. What 
is it we want to accomplish? What can we 
reasonably expect to result? It is the end 
product which is really the payoff and will 
get people to respond and act. It isn’t 
enough that our objectives be, “the best 
possible library service” or “the best books 
for the most people at the least cost” or 
“the right book for the right person at the 
right time.” The objectives which will get 
people to act must be just as vivid and 
graphic as possible so that the maximum 
number of people who come in contact with 
the objectives can relate them to their own 
experience and their own needs and de- 
sires. Other related questions are: What are 
the steps leading to these objectives and 
what is the timing of those steps? 

Another basic question is: Who should 
be involved in such planning? Librarians 
and board members in the area, of course; 
other key leaders in the community, repre- 
sentatives of organized groups and certainly, 
of major importance, representatives of the 
State library agency. 


A statewide plan to provide a framework 
for regional planning is of primary impor- 
tance plus State personnel to provide lead- 
ership, stimulation, and information, and 
last, but by no means least, state financial 
assistance. 

State library agencies have always had a 
responsibility for statewide and regional 
planning but most of them have recently 
made giant strides in carrying out this re- 
sponsibility. 


Library Services Act 


As a result of the Library Services Act,. 
almost every State now has a State plan for 
the extension and improvement of public 
library service to rural areas. All States but 
three are now participating and it looks as. 
though Delaware and Wyoming will be 
coming into the program in July of this. 
year which will leave only one State not 
participating, Indiana. The planning which 
the Federal legislation required is, I believe, 
one of the major contributions of the Act. 
It required the States to set down im black 
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and white, many for the first time, what 
their plan for public library development 
was, their aims and policies for the use of 
State, local, and Federal funds for a five- 
year period, to specify their methods of ad- 
ministering their plans, what standards they 
would use and what priorities they would 
set. Then, for each year of the five-year 
period, each State is required to describe 
what projects it intends to undertake and 
to set a budget for each of these projects. 

This planning represented a major step 
forward in many States. Two States, Ari- 
zona and Utah, had to establish State li- 
brary extension agencies to carry out their 
State plans. Most of the other States had to 
strengthen their State library agencies to 
put their programs and projects into effect. 
Quite a few State agencies worked out their 
State plans with their State library associa- 
tions and local librarians in particular areas. 
Two states, Nevada and Pennsylvania, said 
their first priority was to make a Statewide 
library survey in order to determine what 
their subsequent detailed State plan would 
be. Two states, Minnesota and Oregon, 
were able to use the stimulus of the Federal 
funds to achieve their first State grant pro- 
grams for public library development. How- 
ever, this still brings to only 22, the total 
number of States which have financial 
grants for public libraries. The total amount 
of State aid for public libraries for the Na- 
tion is only about three percent of total 
public library expenditures whereas State 
aid for schools nationally is about forty per- 
cent of expenditures for schools, a tremen- 
dous difference between two different edu- 
cational services. 

However, the overall increase of State 
funds for the development of rural public 
library service since 1956 has been 45 per- 
cent —a significant and impressive figure. 
Many States have used some of their funds 
to set up Statewide or regional planning 
meetings to determine what projects will be 
developed next and how they will be car- 
ried out and brought to successful comple- 
tion. 


Some Obstacles 
Now, what are some of the obstacles to 
getting together and planning for regional 
library organization? Some of the research 
which was done in New York to determine 
why their previous State aid law was not 


resulting in the development of library sys- 
tems is interesting and applicable here. 
There are some of the reasons they came 
up with why organizing new regions was 
not moving ahead. 

1. A lack of understanding of the pur- 
poses and methods of achieving the State- 
wide goal of improving and extending li- 
brary service to all through the formation 
of systems of libraries. 

2. The attitude of many trustees and li- 
brarians that their library is giving good 
service now and does not need improving. 

3. Fear of losing local autonomy. 

4. Lack of lay and professional leader- 
ship to work for the establishment of sys- 
tems in various parts of the State. 

5. Lack of adequate personnel in the 
State library extension agency to carry on a 
highly intensive program of education and 
stimulation. 


Some of the specific obstacles found in 
the earlier New York State law also have 
general application: 

1. Insistence on the county as the only 
organizational unit of the library system. 

2. The inadequacy of State aid to con- 
stitute sufficient incentive to organize library 
systems in terms of current price levels. 

3. The fear that unserved or poorly 
served areas will drain the resources of good 
libraries and the problem of adequately 
compensating good libraries for the contri- 
bution which they make. 

4. The need for a strong central library 
as the core of a regional library system 
combined with a lack of incentive for such 
libraries to accept this responsibility (or the 
lack of any library in the area with the 
potential to fulfill this responsibility). 


Some other problems are: fear of domina- 
tion by a large central library, local inter- 
ests which are centered only on the imme- 
diate improvement of local libraries, the 
problem of disinterested counties which are 
logically parts of natural regions; the prob- 
lem of getting trained librarians to meet 
the needs of expanding programs. 


Then there are the repeated questions 
such as: Will the local librarian keep her 
job; What will happen to the local library 
board; Who will own the books; Who will 
do the book selection; What kind of cata- 
loguing and classification scheme will be 
used; Where is the money for the regional 
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system going to come from and even, In 
what bank in what county will it be kept? 


Finding Answers 


Answers can be found to all these ques- 
tions and problems but they can only be 
found through getting together and plan- 
ning and setting objectives, establishing a 
climate in which adaptation, change and 
cooperation can take place and achieving in- 
centives which will promote change and co- 
operation. After years of work, New York 
State is finding the answers in their new 
State aid law passed last year. 

The entire New York State survey and 
program should be studied carefully, but 
here are some of the highlights. A major 
feature of the new legislation is the greater 
flexibility it permits in the organization of 
library systems. Provisional approval will be 
given to any kind of library system which 
will serve at least 50,000 persons and three 
or more political sub-divisions and submits 
a planned program of service for a five- 
year period. For full approval of the plan, 
at the end of the five-year period service 
must be available to at least 200,000 people 
or 4,000 square miles of area. The trustees 
of local public libraries and areas can au- 
thorize the establishment of a library sys- 
tem and by vote of the boards of trustees 
of the participating libraries to elect trustees 
for the library system. The trustees then 
apply to the Board of Regents of the State 
of New York for a charter as a library sys- 
tem. In other words, county boards of 
supervisors and hold-out local libraries can- 
not block the organization of a regional 
system although it is acknowledged that it 
is highly desirable to have the cooperation 
and approval of county boards of super- 
visors and the participation of as many local 
libraries in the area as possible. To meet 
the problem of equity when there is no 
county appropriation, the Commissioner of 
Education can permit well-supported librar- 
ies under an approved plan to refuse serv- 
ice to areas in the regions which are pro- 
viding only poor support for libraries or no 
support at all. The objective, however, is 
for borrowers’ cards from any library to be 
honored by all libraries in the system. 

The incentive for setting up consolidated 
or federated regional library systems is a 
substantial State aid grant. Establishment 
grants can run as high as $100,000 for a 


five-county system. Annual grants can be 
as large as $50,000 a year, plus 25c per per- 
son in the area served plus $18.00 per 
square mile of the area served. In order that 
each system will have a central library of 
at least 100,000 volumes by the end of a 
ten-year period, the State will supply the 
central library annually with four times the 
number of volumes which the library sys- 
tem buys with local funds under the State 
plan. Other requirements for the system are 
that there be at least one full-time staff 
member for each 5,000 residents, at least 
four professional librarians at the beginning 
of the program and eventually at least six 
professional librarians employed. The sys- 
tem must add at least 2,000 titles annually 
and within five years at least 4,000 titles 
annually. The Trustees Foundation and the 
library association are working hard to raise 
the State grant amounts still further. The 
present $4 million-plus State aid program 
per year is planned to be an eventual $10 
million program. But even at present this 
program represents very well the principles 
of flexibility, gradualism, and substantial 
incentive which are necessary aspects in 
organizing regional library systems. As a 
result, within less than a year after the 
passage of this program five new good- 
sized regional library systems have been 
organized in the State of New York. 

New York isn’t the only State, however. 
More than 200 other regional libraries 
across the country are in business and have 
found solutions to the problems of organiz- 
ing regional libraries. 


States Differ 


The States are at many different stages of 
development and have many different meth- 
ods of carrying out their State programs to 
achieve regional library systems. Most of 
the States are using the regional library 
demonstration as one way to provide the 
answers to the difficult questions. The ap- 
proach to the region is something like this 
—Would you like us to show you what can 
be done? We will even under-write a good 
deal of the cost of showing you and pro- 
vide most of the capital outlay. At the end 
of a specified period if you like the results 
of the regional library demonstration, this 
is what we expect to do in formally organ- 
izing such a system. The demonstration 
seems to work in most areas. It takes the 
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theoretical library system and makes it real. 
How can you tell in words or pictures what 
it means to get well selected, attractive new 
books into an area which has never had any 
service? How can you describe the benefits 
of reference service? How can you illustrate 
the accessibility of a bookmobile until it is 
actually there to use? How can you im- 
press a county supervisor with the fact that 
a professionally trained and experienced li- 
brarian is worth the investment until such 
service can be demonstrated? These are 
some of the things a demonstration can do. 
A regional demonstration gives an area 
something positive, specific and new to 
work on. It provides an opportunity to 
work out many of the problems and trou- 
blesome details of permanent organization. 
Some of the general principles of regional 
library organization are, of course, in- 
volved. There must be full understanding 
by the key people concerned and as many 
more as possible of the goals and the steps 
to be taken and the timing involved. There 
should be some local contribution from the 
beginning of the demonstration even 
though it is only a token. There should be 
top-notch, professional leadership, for the 
demonstration. A well-planned public re- 
lations program must be carried on simul- 
taneously. There should be an adequate 
period for preparation leading up to the 
demonstration so that when it begins it can 
begin at full tilt with no frustrating, de- 
moralizing delays. A high level of service 
should be provided. Neither service to chil- 
dren nor service to adults should be under- 
played. There is no doubt but that service 
to children carries a powerful impact but if 
this is overplayed during a demonstration, 
good service to adults may be a long time 
getting established. The principle of dem- 
onstration permits the State agency to 
choose the most favorable situations in a 
State where there is maximum opportunity 
for continuation of the service at a high 
level. It was thought at one time that good 
regional library demonstrations would be 
contagious and that they would spread and 
cause other areas of the State to set up re- 
gional libraries spontaneously. Some con- 
tagion probably does result but the evidence 
is that it is not enough to be relied upon. 


Contracts 

Another method that is being used more 
and more frequently to join libraries and 
areas together into regional systems is the 
development of contractual agreements, 
Contracts are involved in almost all of the 
130 county and regional library systems 
which have been organized under the Li- 
brary Services Act program. There was an- 
other result of the Library Services Act. 
Many State library agencies found what 
they could and could not do legally in ex- 
tending and developing library service. The 
State plans required that the States had to 
show their legal authority for carrying out 
their State programs and projects. The right 
to contract was often found to be an inher- 
ent right if not a specified right of most 
State agencies. As a result, contracts are 
being liberally used in regional projects to 
spell out methods of cooperation. Business- 
like agreements are serving to answer the 
fears of cooperating libraries as to what is 
and is not going to happen after the estab- 
lishment of a system. Contracts are being 
used to spell out how the regional systems 
will be governed, financed and serviced 
equitably, and, if things do not work out, 
how the contracts can be terminated. 


A major problem of many States is the 
improvement of library service in very 
sparsely populated areas with very low per 
capita income. One answer is the establish- 
ment of regional branches of the State li- 
brary agency supported entirely or in large 
part by State funds. This solution may be 
the only realistic one in certain areas of the 
nation and has been well received in many. 
The regional library branch of the Michi- 
gan State Library in the Upper Peninsula, 
supported entirely by State funds and oper- 
ated by State library employees is one of 
the most popular and successful develop- 
ments in the Michigan program. The State 
legislature has been convinced too and the 
State branch is now a permanent part of 
the State library’s annual appropriation. 

There is little doubt but that a good 
deal of the job of organizing regional li- 
braries comes right down to the problem of 
persuasion—how to change people’s minds, 
their attitudes, their concepts regarding li- 
brary service. It might be well to analyze 
some of the factors involved in this matter 
of persuasion. What are some of the forces 
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for persuasion? Certainly a strong State li- 
brary agency and staff. It is evident that 
those States which have developed effective 
State library agencies are those which are 
moving ahead fastest. A strong State library 
association is also needed. One problem here 
is how to achieve strong leadership in a 
State Association over an extended, con- 
secutive period of time. Some associations 
have found that a paid executive secretary 
and longer terms for library development 
and legislative committees have paid off in 
terms of stronger programs and greater ac- 
complishments. Close cooperation between 
the State association and the State library 
agency is always absolutely essential. A 
strong Statewide library trustees organiza- 
tion either within the State association or 
outside of it can also be a very strong per- 
suasive factor. There is hardly any doubt 
but that it was the Trustees Foundation, a 
privately organized group in New York 
with a strong core of about 30 influential 
trustees, that put over the New York State 
aid program. Working for State, regional 
and local funds is a natural for library 
trustees. Strong friends of the library groups 
and good cooperative relationships with 
other strong State associations can also be 
most important. 


Prime Targets 

Now, what are some of the prime targets 
for persuasion in organizing regional li- 
braries? Certainly local librarians and their 
boards in the region should be convinced 
that regional libraries are worth working 
for and cooperating with. Then there are 
appropriation bodies and finance officers 
and, as noted before, community decision 
makers and the general public. 

What are effective methods of persua- 
sion? Results of local and State studies, and 
reports, application of national and _ state 
standards, plans based on this information, 
interpretation of need for and value of im- 
proved library service, the importance of 
serving the unserved, steady, direct com- 
munication to community leaders, repeated 
use of mass media for the general public 
utilizing simplified yet dramatic approaches. 

There is not much time left to discuss 
problems of staying together in regional 
systems but if the elements that went into 
sound planning and promotion which led 
to the organization of the regional library 


system are carried out in the administration 
of the systems, staying together should not 
be a serious problem. There should, of 
course, be a good pattern of representation 
on the governing body, probably using some 
population proportion to determine repre- 
sentation. Good leadership and sound staff- 
ing are also fundamental so that service to 
no area of the region needs to be skimped. 
Good centralized processing practices seem 
to be most appreciated and valued in the 
regional library systems. Some systems are 
being established on this basis alone and 
may be broadened later as confidence and 
experience is gained. Joint book selection 
meetings and prompt service in receiving 
new books, book exchange programs, and 
relief from processing routines make a big 
hit with the small library. Continued high 
level of support for a regional system is 
important. To mix a metaphor, when the 
wolf is at the door, love can quickly go out 
the window. Money has a wonderful adhe- 
sive quality. This is particularly true when 
it is State money which is granted on the 
basis that the region remain together. In 
any event, when State funds begin a dem- 
onstration, if they must be withdrawn they 
should probably be withdrawn gradually 
allowing time for local funds to take over 
gradually so as to maintain a high level of 


support. 


Key Questions 

These are some key questions which are 
pertinent to staying together successfully. 
Will the level of financial support be re- 
tained after the period of maximum State 
support? Will the program continue to de- 
velop so that good leadership will continue 
to be interested and attracted to the system? 
Will the leadership be broad-gauged enough 
to overcome and survive the problems 
which seem to inevitably arise and need to 
be resolved in working with several units 
of government? And most important, will 
the services of the agency justify the blood, 
sweat, and tears and the costs which went 
into its creation. As usual, the people will 
decide. 

In summary, here is a little mnemonic de- 
vice which spells out that in organizing 
and administering a community program 
the focus should be kept on the P-U-B- 
L-I-C. 
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Plan and define program objectives care- 
fully. 

Utilize studies and standards to test the 
merit of the objectives. 

Be aware of the community sentiment 
and the need for the program. 
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Official Registrants 


Line up the strategy of approach to your 
public. 

Interpret the program. 

Convince community leaders of the need 
for their articulate support. 
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The Trustee With The Forward Look 


Mrs. THEoporE A. Stroup 
Trustee, Des Moines (lowa) Public Library 


When I first considered the title of my 
talk, I wondered how I could convince you 
—when I was shaky in my own convictions 
—that I am qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject. I thought I might make some claim 
to being an active trustee, perhaps even a 
conscientious trustee. But was I a forward- 
looking trustee? 

Then I recalled one of my earliest child- 
hood memories—that of taking part in a 
church program of tableaux. Each tableau 
was set inside a mammoth picture frame. 
With the rising of the curtain, a child or a 
group of children would be dramatically 
revealed to the audience in a series of poses 
and costumes designed to simulate those of 
children in famous paintings. It was my 
assignment to portray the little girl in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ well-known and much- 
reproduced picture entitled “The Age of 
Innocence.” If you remember that painting, 
you know that the child is seated and has 
her head in part profile, with a sweetly 
solemn expression on her face. 


Repeated instructions and rehearsals in 
advance had dinned into us children the 
importance of holding absolutely still until 
after the curtain’s descent. When my turn 
came, the curtain rose on me frozen in the 
proper attitude, and the audience gave me 
my fair share of applause. As a novice ac- 
tress, I was thrilled, and, in appreciation, 
I broke the pose, turned my head full face 
to the audience and grinned. This brought 
down the house. And it sold me on the 
“forward look.” So, perhaps, I am, after 
all, entitled to pose as a trustee with the 
forward look. 

The trustee with the forward look is, I 
believe, one who faces the future not only 
calmly, but even with some relish. He does 
so not merely from a fondness for the new 
and novel, but because it presents the pos- 
sibility of mending some of yesterday’s er- 
rors, atoning for past sins—both of com- 
mission and omission, whether these sins be 
his own or those of the society of which he 
is a member. He finds cheer in the fact 
that “tomorrow is another day,” and a day 
full of opportunities for some other, better 


solutions to old problems than those which 
are presently accepted and followed. 


Conservative Trustees 


There are, unfortunately, fewer of such 
trustees about than one could wish. Library 
trustees, as a group, often seem to be domi- 
nated by those who are satisfied with the 
status quo—the conservatives. To borrow 
from a current joke, I might say that a con- 
servative trustee is one who thinks nothing 
should ever be done for the first time; the 
average trustee thinks it should be, but 
not now. That leaves us with a few trus- 
tees who might be described as having the 
forward look, and it is to them that we 
shall have to turn for leadership in improv- 
ing library services. 


The inconsistency of human beings—and 
trustees — is something that never ceases 
to amaze, and often delight me. How it 
is possible that the same person who runs 
forward to embrace the latest fashions, elec- 
tric and electronic miracles, jet propulsion 
and the hoola hoop will not only drag his 
heels, but will even dig them in if pressed 
to accept the renovation of a governmental 
institution. He will begin to make staunch 
assertions that whatever is presently being 
practiced is democratic, vital to the Ameri- 
can way of life, even though he would, in 
another context be more than ready to com- 
plain about that selfsame institution. 


Many things account for this reluctance 
to change basic institutions, some healthy, 
other indefensible. In the case of willing- 
ness to adopt a new commercial product, 
little is involved except willingness to 
pay or to go in debt for the new thing 
that will, supposedly, be a great improve- 
ment over the old. The thinking that 
went into producing the new thing was 
done by a few professionals. It was wrapped 
up in a pretty package, swathed in enhanc- 
ing sales talk, and presented as an accom- 
plished fact. No real thought was required 
on the part of the person who accepted it, 
and few choices except those involving the 
outlay of cash. 


But in the case of developing plans and 
gaining acceptance for new ways of running 
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governmental institutions, a good deal of 
hard thinking is involved. For libraries, in 
particular, a significant change means that 
first of all both the professionals and the 
trustees must decide their present practices 
are not good enough. And this is no minor 
hurdle when a career or a reputation has 
been built on doing business at the old 
stand. 


Moving Forward 


The next step that must be taken, once it 
is agreed that change is needed, is to con- 
sider the possible ways in which an im- 
provement could be made. It is only human 
to look first for the one that would be least 
radical, least upsetting to the accepted or- 
der of things. It is so easy to tell ourselves 
that Rome was not built in a day. The fact 
is it never would have been built at all if 
its builders had been much given to that 
kind of thinking. 

When these two painful conclusions have 
been arrived at, there remains the final op- 
eration — perhaps most difficult of all — of 
convincing the public that it needs, wants, 
and is willing to pay for the improvements. 
But of this portion of the task I shall have 
more to say later on. 

Implicit in my comments has been the 
basic assumption that libraries, in general, 
do need to be changed, improved, and re- 
formed. On what do I base this assump- 
tion? I base it first on the statistics con- 
cerning public libraries which were com- 
piled in 1950 as the result of a comprehen- 
sive inquiry undertaken by the American 
Library Association. The study turned up 
these facts: that 65 per cent of all public 
libraries are in towns of less than 5,000 
population; that 71 per cent of them spend 
less than $4,000 annually; and that 44 per 
cent of them possess fewer than 6,000 books. 
These libraries are described as making 
little effort to build collections of significant 
books in the major areas of serious adult 
interests. Fiction, the report says, predomi- 
nates in their collections and circulation. 
Allowing something for both growth and 
inflation, professional librarians will agree 
that these same conditions are substantially 
true today. 

Add to these findings the fact that 27,- 
000,000 Americans are still living in com- 
munities without ready access to a library 
of any sort and you must come to the con- 


clusion that the majority of people in the 
United States today are lacking in impor- 
tant raw materials necessary for a good edu- 
cation. As a nation, we subscribe to the be- 
lief that Americans everywhere deserve 
equal educational opportunities. But, in 
practice, as these library facts prove, huge 
sections of our population are seriously 
underprivileged. 


A Peeled Eye 


Attempting to outline for you the details 
of the steps by which we can correct these 
inequalities of opportunity is, I confess, 
quite beyond my ability. Since I do not feel 
qualified to offer detailed solutions, I would 
like instead to borrow the approach of the 
“Peeled Eye Department,” a column which 
appears in the magazine Advertising Age, 
a publication which is to advertisers what 
the ALA Bulletin is to you in the library 


profession. 


The “Peeled Eye Department” makes 
brief and sometimes mordant examinations 
of current advertising copy and the under- 
lying philosophy which such copy assumes. 
It does not overly indulge in praise. Instead, 
it regularly raises questions about funda- 
mental issues and practices on the basis of 
specific and usually limited observations. 


I ask your indulgence in letting me raise 
some questions about current philosophy 
and practices of trustees and librarians 
which I believe must be changed before li- 
brary services can be bettered significantly. 
As I proceed, you may find that some of my 
conclusions are showing. I do not insist that 
you accept them. Instead, I hope only that 
you will agree with me that the questions 
deserve raising, and that present answers to 
them are not necessarily the only or the best 
ones to be found. 


Let us begin where the library trustee be- 
gins his own library’s program—with the 
monthly meeting of trustees. What goes on 
at these meetings? What is discussed? Is 
the time entirely taken up with the roof 
that needs mending, the shelving that needs 
expanding, and the janitorial services that 
need improving? These are legitimate topics 
for trustee concern, and must be dealt with. 
But they have only a marginal bearing on 
the basic function of a good library which 
is, I believe, to serve as a depository of cul- 
ture, and as an institution that works in 
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and with the community it serves, as a vital 
part of its intellectual life. 

What should we be talking of at trustee 
meetings in addition to the necessary ad- 
ministrative and housekeeping functions 
which we have been appointed to oversee? 
We should, it seems to me, be constantly 
reappraising the quality of service we are 
offering to the reading public of our com- 
munity, making long-range plans for new 
and expanded services, comparing ourselves 
with established standards for good librar- 
ies. It may be that we need to consider 
such topics as population and geographical 
shifts within the area we serve, the book- 
mobile versus the branch library, coopera- 
tive programs with the school, with state 
and regional library programs to discover 
ways to get better library service for our 
own community. 


If subjects such as these are seldom raised 
at trustee meetings, it is a sure sign that 
the board is in short supply of trustees with 
the forward look. But it is equally indica- 
tive that the librarian in charge is failing in 
his or her duties to see that trustees do more 
than keep a watchful eye on routine opera- 
tions. Many of the librarians I have known 
are acutely conscious of the danger that 
trustees will fail to differentiate between 
policy-making and administration, will in- 
terfere in matters which they are incompe- 
tent to handle, and will usurp the librarian’s 
professional role. 


Passive Danger 


Too few librarians seem alarmed about 
the dangers inherent in a passive board 
which comes to meetings, votes on current 
business, and goes away without raising any 
fundamental questions concerning practices 
or policies of the library. It is all too easy 
in this world to “let well enough alone,” 
and settle down in our familiar grooves, go 
on doing familiar things. 

One of the reasons librarians and trustees 
do not more readily bestir themselves to 
improve services is that they are seldom 
under close scrutiny as are, for example, the 
public schools. In the city in which I live, 
citizen groups regularly visit school board 
meetings and hotly debate a great many of 
the decisions that body makes. But in the 
six years I have served as a library trustee, 
only one of our meetings has been covered 


by a newspaper reporter in attendance, and 
no private citizen has as yet knocked on 
the door and asked to visit a monthly meet- 
ing. So far as I know, this is true of li- 
braries throughout the country—good, bad 
and indifferent. 

We know from statistics compiled on a 
nation-wide basis that only from 10 to 15 
per cent of the taxpaying public are regu- 
lar users of public libraries. Apparently the 
rest of the public lives out its days without 
benefit of libraries. But I do not find this 
fact depressing, for, as someone else has 
said, although the non-intellectuals may be 
the backbone of the nation, it is true in the 
body politic as it is in the human body that 
the backbone stops just short of the head. 

Instead of bemoaning the fact that librar- 
ies are not used by 100 per cent of the peo- 
ple, we should be excited and challenged 
by the knowledge that within the group 
who are regular patrons of the public li- 
brary are almost all of the potential intel- 
lectual ieaders of our society. If we can get 
a firm grasp on that notion, we librarians 
and trustees should have all the inspiration 
we need to work for the improvement of 
libraries. Our country can secure without 
too much trouble the technicians and skilled 
craftsmen it needs; but we are always in 
short supply of men and women with ideas 
—those who can use their heads to cope 
with the problems of this world. 


Do We Discuss 


This brings me back again to the 
monthly trustee meeting and what is talked 
of there. Do we trustees ever discuss book 
selection? I don’t mean requesting the li- 
brarian to order extra copies of some talked- 
of current book. I do mean the over-all 
policies which are guiding the purchases. 
Do we know how much of our book dollar 
is going to current fiction and non-fiction, 
how much to classics, standard reference 
works, periodicals, and so on? If we are 
lopsided with best-sellers, we are not offer- 
ing very solid fare to those potential intel- 
lectual leaders who are our most important 
patrons. 


It is one of my own pet theories that the 
advent of the paper-bound book—together 
with television—has, or should have made 
an absolutely fundamental change in the 
role of the public library. The reader who 
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used to come in and pick up a couple—or 
an armload—of novels was a legitimate con- 
sumer of a considerable portion of the pub- 
lic library’s services in the past. But why 
should he spend bus fares or parking fees 
to go to a public library for popular fiction 
and non-fiction when for from 25 to 50 cents 
he can buy his very own copy at the corner 
drugstore? Or, he can turn on his tele- 
vision set, sit in the comfort of his home, 
and spend an idle hour or two being enter- 
tained with no effort at all on his part. 


You may not completely agree with me 
that the public library should be more and 
more concentrating its expenditures on basic 
works of literature and reference, important 
periodicals in a wide variety of fields, and 
reducing the share of the library dollar that 
goes to buy copies of ephemeral best-sellers. 
But whether you agree or not, you should 
be discussing this question with your fellow 
trustees, deciding which way your library 
is going. 

To look at the book dollar from another 
angle: do you, as a trustee, approve the— 
to me—depressing trend toward spending 
less and less of the total budget on books at 
all? There is an excellent article in a recent 
issue of the ALA Bulletin entitled “Librar- 
ies Without Books,” pointing out that since 
the 1920’s, when many libraries spent 30 
per cent or more of their total budget for 
books, the percentage has steadily declined 
until in 1957 the average was down to 12.2 
per cent. If nothing is done to change the 
pattern, says the author, by 1979 the ratio 
will be roughly $50 for services and other 
goods as against the price of each new book 
we buy. 

And, hand-in-hand with this trend, is the 
growing amount of time spent by profes- 
sional librarians on administrative matters 
— away from direct contact with either 
books or readers. I am heartily in favor of 
higher proportions of trained librarians on 
staffs and of higher salaries for them. But 
is it not a ridiculous situation to have all 
the trained people behind the scenes while 
the patron is served by the untrained 
helper? This, I suggest, is another subject 
worth consideration by library trustees 
along with their librarians. If you think I 
am exaggerating the case, read the advance 
news of the annual ALA convention to be 
held this summer in Washington. The 


theme is “Books,” and it is being hailed as 
a refreshing innovation in annual confer- 
ence themes. 

Big Bargain 

The dollars and cents costs of running a 
first-class library are so low by comparison 
with today’s costs of operating other city 
services such as streets and highways, off- 
street parking, parks and swimming pools, 
and even garbage collection, that we trus- 
tees should welcome the chance to sell the 
public on a real bargain when we ask for 
more money. There is more to it, of course, 
than filling out the budget forms and hop- 
ing for the best. But it is by no means im- 
possible to convince elected officials—and 
the public — that more money should be 
spent on public libraries. 

For the larger metropolitan library, it is 
usually the city council which holds the 
pursestrings. Show them increasing circu- 
lation figures, get them to come in and see 
for themselves the use that is being made 
of the library, enlist friends of the library 
to speak for you and the chances are excel- 
lent that your requests will be granted. If 
not, show up at the budget hearings, make 
your needs known to the public. Here is a 
case where the old saying “Silence is 
golden” is wholly inapplicable. Who is to 
speak out for the cause of libraries if not 
we who are officially appointed as their 
guardians and protectors? 

From my own experience and observa- 
tions—confirmed by those of professional 
librarians who have a broader base for judg- 
ment than I—library boards have a strong 
tendency to look upon themselves as wholly 
apart from the rest of the city’s institutions. 
Only once a year, when budget time arrives, 
do we remember with a jolt, that we are, 
indeed, but one department of the city. I 
am certain that we would better serve our 
staff and patrons if we were to align our- 
selves more closely with the city govern- 
ment of which we are an integral part. 
Most cities have legal departments, engi- 
neers, other technical departments and per- 
sonnel of which we might well take ad- 
vantage. And our regular use of city facili- 
ties to which we are entitled would place 
us more strongly in the thinking of the off- 
cials to whom we must turn for money. 
They could not so easily put us out of 
mind when budget time arrived if they 
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were aware of our existence throughout the 
year. All applies also to counties and states. 


The Rural Solution 


If you live in a small town or rural area 
where the tax base is actually incapable of 
supporting an adequate library, you are not 
without recourse. The answer is, of course, 
the integration and consolidation of librar- 
ies, or the institution of county and multi- 
county library systems—the theme of this 
conference. This movement has been given 
a tremendous boost by the Library Services 
Act, but it is still in its infancy in terms of 
what remains to be accomplished. 


[ had the pleaesure last fall of visiting a 
new county library that was the result of 
imaginative thinking on the part of a group 
of citizens who convinced the right people 
that a library was needed, but who were 
unable to get all of the money necessary. It 
was decided to use ingenuity in getting a 
building without the investment of capital 
funds, and to put all available money into 
staff and books. The location selected for 
the new county library was in a suburban 
fringe where population was increasing. 
The citizen backers of the library project 
persuaded a contractor to put up a building 
that could be rented on a yearly basis, but 
which was so constructed that it could, with 
no expenditure of funds, be converted to a 
supermarket. It is a one-story structure with 
one long side entirely of glass. The tables 
and open areas are next to the window side; 
stacks fill the back half. It is air-conditioned, 
simply furnished and decorated, and sur- 
rounded by parking space. When and if the 
library decides to move, the builder will not 
lose his investment for he can turn the 
structure into a store, at little or no cost, 
and find another renter. 

Last month I visited a new multi-county 
library in another state. It serves four coun- 
ties with a circulating book collection and a 
bookmobile. One of the counties originally 
invited to join the project refused unless it 
could be the headquarters—despite the fact 
that it had a pitifully small collection, which 
was housed in a church basement, and was 
open only a few hours per week. That 
county is now full of chagrin and envy to 
learn what it is missing, and begging to 
be taken into the fortunate group. Its re- 
quest will, no doubt, be granted in time. 


But for the present it is, quite rightly, suf- 
fering the consequences of its former nar- 
row and unreasonable attitudes. 


Complicated Problem 

When it comes to the consolidation of 
existing libraries rather than the establish- 
ment of a new one, the problem does, of 
course, become more complicated. We must 
consider the vested interests of staff, trustees 
and public interests of staff, trustees and 
public in a going operation—though it may 
not be going very far or fast. Even the 
somewhat enlightened who recognize the 
limitations of the institution tend to react 
negatively in many instances, perhaps say- 
ing to themselves: “’Tis a poor thing, but 
‘tis mine own.” 

In Iowa in recent years we have had the 
sometimes amusing but more often depress- 
ing spectacle of small schools refusing to 
consolidate with larger ones because they 
would not part with one iota of their auton- 
omy—or their girls basketball teams! Let 
us hope that we library trustees will be 
more willing to relinquish some small share 
of our local autonomy when the potential 
gains for our fellow citizens are so great. 

But let us not underestimate the need for 
education and the gradual stages by which 
a satisfactory program must be secured. If 
there is one lesson that I have learned the 
hard way in the course of civic activities it 
is that failure of any reform movement is 
practically guaranteed unless a broad base 
of public support can be established. It is 
human nature to be suspicious and distrust- 
ful of the new—unless one is convinced that 
the old is not good enough, and that the 
new is to be the product of group effort. 
People do not want governmental reform 
handed to them on a silver platter. They 
mistrust the Greeks bearing gifts. They ac- 
cept most willingly whatever they feel they 
had a hand in shaping, even if this feeling 
is little founded in fact. 


Caution Needed 


Especially to you who are professionals I 
would offer the layman’s word of caution 
against unseemly haste in establishing the 
new program. In the course of your training 
you have come gradually to the conclusions 
you hold. Take it as your first challenge to 
educate others to the better way. Best of 
all, encourage the laymen who must back 
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the program to think the idea was theirs in 
the first place! And, finally, be prepared to 
accept a solution that is not exactly the one 
you originally conceived. The art of com- 
promise is the indispensable art in politics 
at all levels. But, do not give up easily. 
Almost nothing worth having is ever se- 
cured overnight. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties that are 
inherent in their establishment, I find the 
county, multi-county, city-county, state, and 
regional libraries the great hope of the fu- 
ture to equalize reading opportunities. They 
are the best means yet devised of lessening 
the terrific cultural disadvantages for those 
who live in small communities and rural 
areas. And it is possible to have them at a 
tax cost which is within reason. Our coun- 
try can well afford to make this investment 
in people. It cannot afford to waste human 
resources by leaving whole sections of the 
population without access to adequate edu- 
cational opportunities. 

What it will take to get these programs 
underway is a group of convinced profes- 
sionals and laymen who will lobby in the 
public interest for the expanded services. 
We must—if you will—learn some of the 
techniques of public relations experts in 
order to gain acceptance of our projects. 


At a recent national meeting of library 
trustees when this same subject came up, 
one trustee gave a spirited talk to the effect 
that libraries in future are going to have to 
do more to “sell themselves.” As a business- 
man, he couched some of his arguments in 
the same terms he might have used to ad- 
dress a sales meeting. One of the women 
trustees present found his approach offen- 
sive and rose to protest. She said that, in 
her opinion, libraries are not “Hidden Per- 
suaders,” but storehouses of knowledge that 
don’t have to cheapen themselves by resort- 
ing to salesmanship. His rejoinder was 
“Ma’am, if libraries don’t begin selling 
themselves, the women’s clubs will clasp 
them to their bosoms and go down with 
them.” 


How We Sell 


Really, I felt both of them were right. It 
makes a vast difference how you “sell” your 
product. And I, for one, would be violently 
opposed to using huckstering techniques to 
sell library services. But it is, I feel, none 


the less true that libraries, through their 
staffs, and their trustees, must carry on a 
vigorous public relations program if they 
are not to be neglected or forgotten. And 
it is all too apparent that libraries can be- 
come the pets of the women’s study clubs, 
identified with them in the public mind as 
unessential trimmings on the educational 
structure. 

There is nothing wrong with pastime 
reading and dilettante reading such as some 
women’s clubs indulge in. But it is not the 
kind of reading that makes the best defense 
for expanding library services, which is 
what we are concerned with here. The li- 
brary in the role of lifelong educator is, I 
believe, the one we should be building and 
promoting. 

And here the times are with us. For 
whatever reasons, the egghead is at last be- 
ginning to come into his own. Americans 
are acknowledging that education is not 
something that has to do only with formal 
schooling, but that it is a lifelong process. 
We are beginning to believe, not just say 
that the intellectual is an indispensable man. 
And we should be more ready than we 
have been in a long time to support the 
institutions, such as the library, which en- 
courage our best minds to seek education 
in the broadest sense of that word. Jacques 
Barzun, in his book, Teacher in America, 
has something illuminating to say about this 
need to realize that education and the class- 
rooms are not one and the same thing. To 
quote Mr. Barzun: 

“Education is the hope of the world only 
in the sense that there is something better 
than bribery, lies, and violence for righting 
the world’s wrongs. If this better thing is 
education, then education is not merely 
schooling. It is a lifelong discipline of the 
individual by himself, encouraged by a rea- 
sonable opportunity to lead a good life. 
Education here is synonymous with civili- 
zation . . . but civilization is a long slow 
process which cannot be ‘given’ in a short 

” 
course. 


The Forward Look 


To return to our first subject, the trustee 
with the forward look, and to conclude my 
consideration of who he is and what he 
does, I might offer a tentative list of the 
qualities and virtues we would confer on 


a 
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him so that he can live up to our hopes 
for him: He will, first of all, need curiosity 
in ample supply. This will lead him to look 
at his own library with a fresh eye, ask 
healthy questions, visit and read about 
other, better library programs that he might 
imitate, or even improve upon. 

And he must have some discontent in his 
makeup—perhaps the twin quality of his 
curiosity. To be easily satisfied is to be un- 
willing to work for a change. 

Next, he must have some decisiveness— 
the ability to pick and stand firm on a 
clearly defined goal, once he has considered 
the possible choices and selected the one he 
thinks best. 

Let us hope, too, that he will be well 
endowed with persuasiveness so he can 


spark others with his enthusiasm for change 
and improvement. And, at the same time, 
grant him patience so he can endure both 
the slow pace of most reforms and the 
wrongheadedness he is certain to encounter 
somewhere along the line on the part of 
those whose support he wants. 

_ Finally, and to me most important of all, 
let him truly love and respect learning. Let 
him be sustained by the knowledge that 
books are the transmitters of man’s best 
and most lasting gifts of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, capable of making life chal- 
lenging, worthwhile, hopeful and real. And 
let him find his reward in the realization 
that the final benefits of what he works for 
are the enriched lives of the men, women 
and children who explore the wonderful 
world of books. 


The Minnesota Concept 


A Footnote To THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute reported in this issue of Minnesota 
Libraries was co-sponsored by the Library Division 
in order to lay a firm groundwork of understand- 
ing regarding the problems and principles of multi- 
county or regional library organization. Since the 
papers include different concepts of a regional li- 
brary, including systems of libraries and other forms 
such as regional branches of state library agencies, 
the following footnote is appended to this report 
for use in furthering library development in Min- 
nesota. 

The Minnesota concept of a multi-county or re- 
gional library is that of a system of libraries which 
serves two or more counties. We use the counties 
as “building blocks” of the region because they are 
our largest units of government having the power 
to establish library service and levy taxes for its 
support. The counties merge their efforts through a 
contract which provides for the administrative gov- 
erning body (library board) and the methods of 
financing and the handling of funds. 

Based on such legal establishment and tax sup- 
port, such a system consists of a headquarters li- 
brary which serves as the administrative and oper- 
ational center as well as housing the “‘central”’ col- 
lection; local libraries, those already existing and 
those established by the system, all of which are 
branches of the system; and one or more bookmo- 
biles depending on the population to be served and 
the distances to be covered. Although we have as 
yet no definite data on the possible geographic area 
which can be served satisfactorily from a single 
center, we are working on a theoretical base of a 
50-75 mile radius from such a center. Future de- 
velopment may point up the need for sub-centers 
for such operations as additional bookmobile serv- 
ice, 





During the operation of the Library Services Act 
since 1957, Minnesota has had state aid funds 
equal to the available federal funds for matching 
purposes which may be granted to rural library sys- 
tems to help get them more firmly established. The 
policies governing the operation of this grant pro- 
gram have been designed to emphasize the devel- 
opment of regional libraries by giving first call on 
the grant money to multi-county libraries. 

Our plan of development includes the principle 
of “gradualism” in its approach to standards, as 
recommended by Dr. Robert D. Leigh, but there 
are minimum standards which every regional li- 
brary must meet in order to qualify for aid. These 
fall into three broad categories: Support, personnel 
and service: 

Standards of Support: Minnesota regional librar- 
ies, to qualify for aid, must be legally established 
and tax supported by official action and must have 
an area-wide tax base sufficient to continue the 
support of minimum adequate service in the ab- 
sence of aid funds. From the beginning the service 
area (two or more counties in combination) must 
supply a minimum tax of 1 mill on the assessed 
valuation of all the counties involved, with the 
understanding that this will be increased to two 
mills within three years. The personnel and service 
plans must be such that they can be continued on 
the basis of the two-mill support. 

Standards of Personnel: The basic minimum of 
professional personnel consists of a staff with abili- 
ties in reference, adult service and children’s and 
young people’s services, in addition to the director 
or head librarian. In the process of gradualism, 
and in view of the current shortage of professional 
personnel, it is admissible for a qualifying regional 
library to combine some of these abilities in a sin- 
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gle individual, or use pre-professional personnel, 
who are college graduates with some library courses. 
The minimum for beginning, however, requires 
that the director be a professional librarian grad- 
uated from an accredited library school. 

Standards of Service: To qualify for aid, the serv- 
ice plan of the regional library must include: (1) 
sufficient book budget to build up a good collec- 
tion rapidly in the initial years of establishment; 
(2) provision of adequate reference service available 
to the entire area with a system of routing and 
answering requests; (3) central catalog of materials 
purchased after establishment and a system for the 
interchange of materials and information through- 
out the area; (4) sufficient service outlets, includ- 
ing one or more bookmobiles, to provide suitable 
coverage of the entire area; and (5) well-equipped 
audio-visual services. 

Other guides to establishment: In promoting the 
program, the Library Division works carefully 
toward goals of three kinds: (1) the involvement 
of all existing libraries as integral parts of the re- 
gional system; (2) building regional systems on 
whatever existing strength there is in the area 
(sometimes there is little of this strength to build 
upon); and (3) the growth of the region to in- 
clude other counties where these are logical and 
practical additions to the region. 


THe AppLiep REALITY 


As of this writing, two regional libraries have 
already been established in Minnesota, and a third 
is in the process of establishment (having been 
voted in, with tax support granted, but with the 
agreement still to be negotiated and signed into 
effect). The question is, of course, how well these 
regions meet our standards, keeping in mind the 
principle of gradualism. 

Dakota-Scott Regional Library: The Dakota-Scott 
Regional Library from its beginning has included 
all the public libraries in the area save one (South 
St. Paul, pop. 16,000) and will include that one 
as soon as the proper legal arrangements can be 
made. The potential library income of the area is 
over $100,000 for the 50,000 population, and grow- 
ing rapidly along with the population. A profes- 
sional director and one professional assistant have 
already been hired, and a third is expected to join 
the staff within a few weeks. Two pre-professional 
librarians, with undergraduate library minors, have 
also been hired. These together will cover the re- 
quired abilities. The service plan includes the pur- 
chase of around 15,000 books the first year, ref- 
erence service, central processing and cataloging, 
two bookmobiles, at least four branches this first 
year with more to follow, and 16mm film service 
through the Minnesota Library Film Circuit. The 
library board and staff already have hopes of in- 
volving other contiguous counties in the system as 
time goes on. 

East Central Regional Library: This region is the 
initial stage of the development which now includes 
three counties, but most logically would include 
two more. All but one (quite small) of the public 
libraries in the area are included in the region, 
which is built on the existing strength of the Isanti 
County Library. Until the region grows, it will be 
able to afford only one professional (the director) 
and two pre-professional librarians. However, its 


services will be similar to, if not quite so extensive 
as, the Dakota-Scott Region. It lies in an area of 
the state with low assessed valuation and will prob- 
ably require aid in small amounts to maintain 
really adequate service unless substantial economic 
developments occur. The enthusiastic support of the 
existing libraries which are in the system is also an 
assurance of sound support at the level of the local 
outlets. The library board is still in the process of 
securing its professional director. 

The New Region: In the middle of May, since 
the Institute, the first legal steps have been taken 
by Meeker County to establish service and provide 
library support. They have already discussed join- 
ing with Kandiyohi County-Willmar Public Li- 
brary to form a region, but negotiations toward 
this are still underway. The potential region builds 
on the strength of the Kandiyohi County-Willmar 
Public Library and will include all but one of the 
libraries in its area from the beginning. It is not 
improbable that this library will choose to join the 
region in the future. Since there are already two 
professionals on the Kandiyohi-Willmar staff, the 
enlargement to regional status will make possible 
the addition of other professional personnel, and the 
enlargement and extension of the service. The po- 
tential library income of the region is over $65,000 
for 45,000 population. 


MarTIn’s Four Points 


Evaluating these new developments on the basis 
of Lowell Martin’s four conditions, concept of serv- 
ice, strong center, inclusion of most libraries in the 
area, and state support, the Minnesota score is as 
follows: 

Concept of Service: Considering the concept of 
gradualism, the standards of service, which are as 
yet goals rather than realities, are modest but ade- 
quate. In the future, growth should make it possible 
for us to raise our sights. 

Strong Center: This is an integral part of the 
Minnesota concept, but in many areas this strong 
collection will have to be built up from small be- 
ginnings. In the existing regions the largest collec- 
tion at present contains fewer than 25,000 volumes. 
So all of our regions have a long way to go to 
reach the 100,000 volume goal. In most existing 
and potential regional service areas, the individual 
libraries are quite small, with collections containing 
many worn and out-of-date books, so that they do 
not provide an adequate base for a central collec- 
tion of any strength. This is the reason establish- 
ment grants have included large sums for books. 

Inclusion of Most: Libraries: On this score, we 
have aimed for all libraries, but have not permitted 
the recalcitrance of a single library to disqualify an 
entire region. We hope that the abstaining libraries 
will want to join the region when they are better 
able to see in concrete terms what the region can 
mean to their local services. 

State Support: The recently established aid pro- 
gram in Minnesota provides only establishment 
grants for a three-year period, as presently operat- 
ing. Evidence is beginning to accumulate which 
indicates that our state-wide goal of good public li- 
brary service for everyone, no matter where he 
lives, will require some form of equalization aid 
on a continuing basis. 

—Hannis S. SMITH 








The Larger Unit in Perspective 


Lron CARNOVSKY 
Professor, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


The library profession generally has be- 
come so devoted to the large unit that it 
sometimes forgets that this makes sense 
only in the light of some intelligible end. 
The unit is means only, not an end in itself. 
We want it not because we admire or de- 
sire bigness; we want it because it makes 
possible something that cannot be achieved 
without it. It is to the great credit of Public 
Library Service to America—as also to the 
Public Library Inquiry—that they spelled 
out an end which could be achieved only, 
or most satisfactorily, through the means of 
the larger unit. 


Common Goals 


It will help to put the problem of means, 
including the larger unit, into perspective 
if we begin by considering some ends or 
goals that are common to most libraries. 
Let us begin with the most elementary, 
mentioning functions that are readily per- 
ceived and accepted by all librarians. First, 
then, I suggest provision of reading matter 
for children, meaning the general run of 
books that we provide without reference to 
school needs or obligations. In spite of the 
desirability of elementary school libraries, 
their development is not rapid even in our 
larger and better-financed school systems; 
even if this were not so, no one would seri- 
ously argue that the public library should 
give up this aspect of its work. It remains 
a cornerstone of any library’s program and 
shows no sign of diminution. I should add 
only that its operations are intensely local; 
what children read is determined by what 
they find on the shelves of the library they 
Visit. 

For older children as well, those in high 
school or of high-school age, the public li- 
brary will continue to be indispensable, 
even though the high school library takes 
care of many needs of the students. In re- 
cent years we have been aware of even 
greater emphasis on service to the adoles- 
cent. We are a long way from the satura- 
tion point in reaching this group, and it is 
much too early to worry about the duplica- 
tion in school and public library provision 
for it. I am not aware that the school li- 


brary has replaced the public library; if 
there is any relationship between them it is 
more likely to be that any reading will re- 
sult in more reading, and the ultimate 
effect of high school library reading is likely 
to be an increased rather than reduced de- 
mand for public library attention. However, 
in the interest of efficiency and economy, 
the relations between school and public li- 
brary should consist of something more 
than a cordial toleration of each other. To 
the extent that the public library is aware 
of book selection practices in the high 
school library it may adjust its own prac- 
tice, both to avoid unnecessary duplication 
wherever possible and to provide materials 
that the school library fails to acquire. 


The third function is the provision of 
general reading matter for the unspecialized 
adult. This may cover the spectrum from 
Dickens to detective stories, from history to 
philosophy, from science to religion. Even 
the smallest libraries usually have something 
to satisfy the ordinary reading hunger. 
Whenever I visit a small library or a library 
branch, I am always impressed not by the 
books that the library has failed to provide 
but by the literary riches available to the 
reader. There are far more attractive books 
than I could possibly read in a lifetime, and 
it is good to be reminded that a book may 
be worth reading even though it was not 
published the day before yesterday. The 
provision of such reading matter accounts 
for the acceptance and popularity of the 
public library idea in this country. If our 
libraries are not used more than they are, 
it is certainly not because the potential 
reader “can’t find anything there”; it is 
because he himself prefers some other activ- 
ity than reading or because he looks to a 
more convenient source, such as his book- 
store, rental library, friends, or college li- 
brary. For such persons the large unit, with 
its promise of greater diversity, is really not 
important; his reading behavior (or lack of 
it) is conditioned by factors other than the 
nature and quality of the local library. Even 
for the regular library patron in search of 
“something to read” it is doubtful if the 
larger unit is particularly important. He 
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can find more than enough in his local li- 
brary or branch. Remember, I am not talk- 
ing about the specialist, or the seeker after 
more information on the care and feeding 
of tropical fish or the cultivation of tulips; 
I am thinking solely of the mass of adult 
library patrons who simply want something 
to read. And this is not necessarily trivial 
or frivolous reading; it may be informative, 
educational, exhilarating; it may contribute 
to understanding, intellectual growth, and 
general well-being. 


Weaknesses 


Although all library service is to indi- 
viduals, some persons require a good deal 
more than others. Some, to be found in 
every community, wish to go far beyond 
the facilities to be locally available in the 
small library and to study either a some- 
what esoteric subject or to follow one with 
considerable intensity. To enable such per- 
sons to do this constitutes the fourth fun- 
tion of the library. Here is where the typi- 
cal small library, if left to its own resources, 
fails; by its very nature it cannot provide 
the diversity and multiplicity of books that 
such a function requires. The larger the li- 
brary the better its chances of performing it, 
but eventually one is aware of the line 
where the public library stops and the uni- 
versity or research library begins. But even 
before one reaches this line, library size 
makes its influence felt in what is available, 
what not. In Robert Leigh’s useful phrase, 
form determines function; the small library 
simply cannot go very far in making even 
all the popular, current, significant books 
available. Take a list like the New York 
Times’ annual compilation of significant 
books; out of some 250 titles it is doubtful 
if a typical library will have as many as 
half. Three of my students recently checked 
the holdings of three suburban libraries near 
Chicago against this list; these libraries, 
serving communities ranging from 11,000 
to 14,600, held 27, 32, and 46 per cent of 
the listed titles. This is in no sense a criti- 
cism of these libraries, all of which are very 
well run; I am simply pointing out that 
the function of looking after the wants of 
the more specialized reader cannot be well 
performed by them. 

If this is the situation for books it is 
more so for non-print materials. We need 


no longer plead the case for audio-visual 
aids in the library program; the major ques- 
tion is that of finance and personnel, and 
it is only the rare small or even medium- 
sized library that can do much or anything 
about films or records. 


Parts Done Well 


I have to this point isolated five library 
functions that may be readily identified: 
supplying books for children, for adoles- 
cents, for the unspecialized adult, and for 
the specialist; and providing non-book ma- 
terials for any or all of these groups. The 
list is not exhaustive, nor is this particular 
classification of goals or functions the only 
or the best one. I have deliberately organ- 
ized it in this way because it enables us to 
see quite clearly the functions readily dis- 
charged by the typical local library and 
those difficult or impossible for it and that 
remain the prerogative of the larger insti- 
tution or library system—the multi-county 
or regional library. Now I shall ask you to 
ignore for the time being the wide open 
rural areas that are completely without li- 
braries, and to think about the libraries you 
know best—and preferably the small and 
medium-sized library as it has developed in 
cities and towns throughout the land. What- 
ever the local motivation—whether an in- 
dividual or a group or a club—the library 
came into being because the citizens of the 
community in general wanted it, and they 
wanted it because they sensed that it would 
do something for them. It constituted a 
“good” that they were willing to pay for. 
They wanted it because it would do pre- 
cisely the things that we have identified as 
library functions. This has been the history 
and tradition of the American public li- 
brary, as it has been the history and tradi- 
tion of all our local services—schools, parks, 
playgrounds, museums, fire and police de- 
partments, streets and sewers and sanitary 
facilities. They want the library to supply 
books to them and their children, and they 
depend on the librarian to decide what 
books. In short, our local libraries do ful- 
fill the first three functions I have listed— 
supplying books for children, adolescents, 
and the unspecialized adult reader. 

If they do less well for the specialized 
reader or in the provision of non-book ma- 
terials, the community as a whole is not 
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likely to become greatly exercised over that. 
The small local library remains the bedrock 
of American librarianship because it does a 
job that the people want done. Its form de- 
termines its function, and people are gen- 
erally satished with it. In our enthusiasm 
for the larger unit and what it makes pos- 
sible, we should never lose sight of the 
strong local tradition in American society 
and government; far from discouraging it 
we should capitalize upon it and encourage 
its development in every way we can. 


An Example 


I am thinking of a new community estab- 
lished within the last dozen years near Chi- 
cago, Park Forest. At first its population 
was small, five to ten thousand, but its peo- 
ple knew what they wanted, and it was a 
local library. They were willing to affiliate 
with the surrounding communities to form 
a county or regional library system; un- 
daunted by the failure of their neighbors to 
approve such a system, they established a 
library for themselves and their children. 
The community now approaches 30,000 
population; it has voted a bond issue for a 
library building, and it has a very fine one. 
If it were part of a larger system, it might 
do more in the way of specialized and non- 
book services—but it also might do less in 
fulfilling the major functions for which it 
was established. 


Having thus eulogized the small library 
I do not wish to leave the impression that 
such libraries are completely sufficient; on 
the contrary I believe that much can be 
done to improve their administration and 
especially to extend their service possibili- 
ties. Even though libraries are set up under 
local jurisdictions, their directors surely can 
get together for mutual consultation look- 
ing to such things as agreements in, say, 
the selection of certain reference tools, cer- 
tain areas of non-fiction, certain types of 
books, like modern poetry or modern 
drama, in which they are all likely to be 
weak. Suppose, as a trivial example, that 
only two adjacent communities agreed that 
one would spend, say, $50 a year on poetry, 
and the other the same amount on drama, 
the books in both poetry and drama to be 
listed in both catalogs and freely available 
on loan. True, there will not be a heavy 
demand for either (which is why they are 


virtually ignored in book selection), but the 
handful of poetry and drama readers in 
both communities will have available a 
strong collection of material which their 
own libraries otherwise would not provide. 
In the three communities checked against 
the New York Times list, of 14 books of 
poetry the libraries held 3, 2, and 1, re- 
spectively. 
Collaboration 

This idea of specialization plus collabora- 
tion has achieved its greatest fulfillment in 
university and research libraries with the 
creation and performance of the Farming- 
ton Plan. May we not apply the idea on a 
considerably reduced scale in our public 
libraries? Through voluntary co-operation, 
without any legal entanglements whatever 
and without any threat to local autonomy— 
and, mirabile dictu, without spending more 
money!—our small libraries have the oppor- 
tunity of making available a book supply 
for the minority of readers who want some- 
thing more than “anything to read.” The 
means are readily at hand; only the imagi- 
nation and goodwill of the librarians them- 
selves is necessary to put it into operation. 

I have taken a very simple example— 
poetry and drama as a basis of agreement 
between two libraries — to illustrate this 
theme. Now let me extend the idea to show 
its possibilities on a much larger scale. To 
avoid the charge of ivory tower speculation, 
I shall cite as an illustration what has actu- 
ally taken place in North Carolina. In 1950 
the North Carolina Library Commission 
presented a plan to the largest public librar- 
ies of the state whereby each would adopt a 
subject area in which to develop an unusu- 
ally strong collection. The books in this col- 
lection would be available not only to imme- 
diate residents served by the library but to 
those located outside the service area, with 
the North Carolina Library Commission 
acting as the medium for clearing the inter- 
library loan requests. The subject specializa- 
tions initially assigned were Art, The 
Negro, Gardening and Landscape Garden- 
ing, Textiles, Citizenship and Government, 
Architecture, Family Life and the Home, 
and Business and Insurance. Each library 
received a grant of $750 out of the State 
Aid Fund to be used specifically for the 
development of its specialty. In June 1951 
the Commission began publishing bibliog- 
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raphies based on the special collections, and 
supplements are periodically issued. Here 
is an imaginative plan which is bound to 
strengthen the educational and informa- 
tional resources of the entire state. The plan 
has now been extended to cover more li- 
braries and more subjects; the first biennial 
report of the State Library (July 1, 1956- 
June 30, 1958) reports: 

“Fifteen public libraries are cooperating 
with the State Library in developing spe- 
cial subject collections, with the use of State 
Aid grants. These collections are available 
for use throughout the State on an inter- 
library loan basis. A union catalog of these 
materials is maintained in the State Library, 
and the initial subject bibliographies which 
were issued are being kept up to date with 
quarterly supplements.” 


The North Carolina program shows 
what can be accomplished by local libraries 
without imposing heavy additional burdens 
on the staff or requiring new local money. 
It certainly demonstrates intelligent use of 
state funds. And you will note that without 
invoking the library system as a form, it 
achieves one of the main goals we seek in 
advocating such systems. In a sense all the 
libraries of the state are caught up in a 
single system, and this without a single 
change in the basic structure of local li- 
braries. 


Other examples of library co-operation 
come to mind, though they are somewhat 
more complex and time-consuming. Union 
catalogs covering a county or a state have 
long been with us. One of the most success- 
ful on a county basis is the Westchester 
County, New York, union catalog, showing 
the holdings of the libraries within the 
county and even those of some libraries in 
adjacent Connecticut, with more than forty 
libraries participating in the venture. Over 
10,000 requests a year are cleared through 
the catalog. Another recent example is the 
establishment of the Southwest Missouri 
co-operative centralized processing center, 
where a single agency catalogs the books 
for ten member libraries. 


The Big Gap 


What I have thus far described represents 
a sort of reaching out for some of the ad- 
vantages inherent in the “system” concept, 
at the same time permitting each library to 





retain complete independence. This is feasi- 
ble where we have something pretty solid 
on which to build; where we have reason- 
ably strong local libraries whose adminis- 
trators and boards are aware of their limi- 
tations as well as strength, and who are 
willing to do something to bring about even 
greater strength. The more such libraries the 
better. However, we must now come to grips 
with a less promising situation. Here we 
must consider the hundreds of little librar- 
ies scattered throughout the country which 
are so poor in personnel, book collections, 
etc., that they cannot do a decent job even 
with the most liberal interpretation of our 
elementary goals. Lowell Martin’s recent 
study of Pennsylvania vividly portrays the 
situation for that state; it makes us realize 
that nothing of an ameliorative nature can 
be very effective, for basically these libraries 
are woefully poor in just about everything 
that makes for a significant library program. 
For such communities even the most val- 
iant efforts on their own are not likely to 
avail much, but they must be supplemented 
by aid and leadership at the state level. 
This is what Mr. Martin visualized for 
Pennsylvania; he projects a network of 27 
districts to blanket the state, each district or 
“system” supported jointly by state and 
local funds. This concept can be applied in 
any state, but it will take plenty of work, 
especially at the state level, to make it avail- 
able. Where the large unit has taken root 
we can see the figure of a Gillis, as in Cali- 
fornia, a Rothrock in Tennessee, a Currier 
in Mississippi, behind it. (And, may I add 
for the future, a Hannis Smith in Minne- 
sota. ) 

Lowell Martin has suggested some of the 
factors that prevent the large unit from 
operating satisfactorily. One was the ab- 
sence of a strong central collection, a col- 
lection which so many county libraries lack. 
To be completely realistic about it, we must 
realize that such a strong collection is likely 
to be concentrated in the largest city in the 
county, and this city may very well choose 
to remain outside the county library system. 
California affords numerous examples of 
this pattern. Even without the central city, 
it is possible to develop a strong central col- 
lection, as in Los Angeles County and else- 
where. But what about the areas where a 
central city as a potentially strong element 
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is a county or regional system does not 
exist; or where the county without such a 
strong unit at its core fails to develop such 
a collection as exists in Los Angeles 
County? Here the branch of the state library 
—as in New York, New England, and up- 
per Michigan — is an attractive possibility. 
Whether or not such a branch is established, 
the leverage of state aid, state direction and 
stimulation, is likely to be essential. 


Rural Regions 


Finally, we come to the perennial prob- 
lem of library coverage—the rural regions 
without local libraries at all. As far as li- 
brary service is concerned, they are only 
slightly worse off than the communities 
served by the very small libraries we have 
just been considering. For the rural popula- 
tion the large unit has long been recognized 
as the only feasible method of providing 
them with library service, and there is little 
new that can be said today. The county and 
regional library pattern is well established; 
informal co-operation and legal contracts 
prevail generally to carry books and the 
privilege of borrowing them to the village 
and farm and unincorporated center. 
Thanks to the impetus of the Federal Li- 
brary Services Act considerable headway 
has been made to extend the scope of our 
activities. It is stiil too early to present a 
balance sheet of cost and accomplishment, 
but soon the Federal program will reach, 
if not a terminus, at least a pause, and we 
all look forward to a solid appraisal of what 
it has achieved. Even if the results turn out 
to be somewhat less spectacular than we 
may have expected, there can be no doubt 
that some states will be able to record a 
firm plus. In my opinion the most hopeful 
prospect for the future lies in greater effort 
at the state rather than the federal level. 
Some states will move faster than others, 
but the situation is certainly a lot better 
than it was twenty years ago when Ralph 
Munn, then president of the A.L.A., char- 
acterized only eight state library agencies at 
“highly developed” and capable of exerting 
“a forceful influence throughout their states.” 

But as John Lorenz reminded us, no 
individual and no agency can do the job 
alone. We shall need more than dedicated 
librarians and educators — yes, even more 
than shrewd politicians—to create a library 


service where it does not yet exist. Basically 
the people themselves must be convinced 
that reading matter at public expense is 
justified. Undoubtedly the demonstrations 
Mr. Lorenz referred to can be enormously 
helpful if they are well conceived and ca- 
pably administered; but unless they make 
sufficient impact to carry conviction, they 
may leave the impression that a free library 
is one more frill that an already heavily 
taxed citizenry is content to let alone. In 
some areas the underlying social, economic, 
and cultural conditions may be such that a 
library is actually less vital than other serv- 
ices that make for the good life. The library 
is in something of a competitive position, 
and it may take a good deal of convincing 
to demonstrate the necessity of tax-sup- 
ported library service. We know also that 
there are vast discrepancies in overall wealth 
—from state to state, from urban to rural 
areas, from one section of the country to 
another. Basically the people themselves 
must be moved to action, and in many 
places the prospects seem indeed forbidding. 
But when we read about the progress made 
against truly formidable obstacles in a state 
like Mississippi, under the dynamic and 
enlightened leadership of Lura Currier, we 
may be justified in concluding that any- 
thing, or almost anything, can happen. 


The Ends We Seek 


At this point I am aware that I am stress- 
ing means rather than ends; as I stated in 
the beginning, the large unit is means to 
make certain ends possible. Let us return 
for a moment to the consideration of ends. 
Here I want to remind you of Mrs. Stroud’s 
eloquent address last night, and especially 
of her conception of what the forward- 
looking library trustee should be concerned 
about. Do the recent revolutions in the pro- 
vision of entertainment have implications 
for the library? Specifically, does the enor- 
mous spread of the cheap paperback and 
the easy availability of free television imply, 
if not a different role, at least a changed 
emphasis in what we ought to do—in our 
goals, our aims? If not, if what we are try- 
ing to do is simply to get more people to 
read anything, or even simply to come to 
our buildings to see free movies, then the 
local library is good enough. If this is the 
purpose, perhaps the best way to achieve it 
is to give S and H trading stamps, to en- 
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courage more people to read (or at least 
borrow) more books. We all agree that 
there is something more to library service 
than this, and it is to realize this “some- 
thing more” that we are interested in the 
“systems” concept, whether conceived in 
terms of co-operative practices among indi- 
vidual libraries, multi-county units, or re- 
gional districts. This “something more” is 
implicit in the words of Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, in his address “Is Democracy Possible” 
delivered on January 21, 1959, on the occa- 
sion of his receiving the Sidney Hillman 
Award for Meritorious Public Service: 

“If life is learning, and I think it is, and 
if our object is to become a community 
learning together, education ought to con- 
tinue throughout life. Here is the great 
educational opportunity and obligation of 
the next generation. The education of adults 
is not only indispensable to the continua- 
tion, expansion, and improvement of the 
dialogue, but it is also an answer to the 
question of what we are going to do with 
ourselves if we survive. As automation ad- 
vances, as new sources of energy are applied 
in industry, as the hours of labor decline, 
we have the chance to become truly human 
by using our new and disturbing leisure to 
develop our highest human powers to the 
utmost.” 

To realize this vision is not the sole job 
of the trustee. It is the responsibility of all 
of us, and indeed it is even more that of 
the librarian than of the trustee. Ten years 
ago Oliver Garceau reminded us that “The 
time has come for librarians to begin lead- 
ing the boards to do what they should do. 
This they may safely do. The boards are 


convinced that librarians are professionals 
and are glad to follow their lead. As chief 
executives, librarians must now assume the 
leadership of their boards and be judged by 
their capacity to derive benefit for the li- 
brary from the work of the board.” And as 
Mrs. Stroud told us only yesterday, if library 
boards fail to come to grips with problems 
of basic significance, it is a sign that “the 
librarian in charge is failing in his or her 
duties to see that trustees do more than keep 
a watchful eye on routine operations.” 

This summary has focused on the pri- 
mary problem of what the public library is 
for. There is nothing novel or original here; 
though we may sometimes lose sight of 
purpose in the furore of daily operations 
and problems, we can never forget it en- 
tirely, and we lay particular emphasis upon 
it when we appeal to the public or to its 
elected representatives for greater support. 
The extent to which our purpose is met 
must, of course, differ from one library to 
another. The emergence of the multi-county 
and regional unit signifies our determina- 
tion that library service as a dynamic con- 
cept be nationwide, and that significant 
reading may become the privilege and op- 
portunity of every citizen, regardless of 
where he lives. 

The Constitution of UNESCO opens 
with the declaration: “Since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed.” Our own concern is with the 
minds of men. By shaping the minds of 
men we make our distinctive contribution 
to a better America, and ultimately to a 
better world. 














INSTITUTE ON 
MULTI-COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


April 10 and 11 


Program 
Friday, April 10, 1959 
A.M. 
g:30-10:15 Coffee and registration 
ee ES AEE Ge ODEN ON, eI David K. Berninghausen 
EES a ee oe ee: ROR Se Frederick Wezeman 


Opening address—“The Concept of Multi-County and 
Regional Library Systems.” Lowell Martin 
11:20 Question and discussion peri0d.........0......0.c.ccccceeeeeeseteeeee Lowell Martin, Moderator 
12:15 Lunch—Junior Ballroom, Room 337, Coffman Memorial Union 
Hannis Smith, presiding 
Speaker—“Getting Together and Staying Together—Administrative and 
Organizational Problems.” John G. Lorenz 
P.M. 
2:15-3:15 Section I—Groups A, B, C, D, and E. 
3:30-4:30 Section II—Groups A, B, C, D, and E. 


Discussion Groups 


Moderator Resource 
A. Personnel Mr. Somers Miss Dyar 
B. Finance and legal matters Miss Knudson Mr. Smith 
C. Service points—bookmobiles; stations; 
branches; etc. Mr. Rohlf Miss Mayne 
D. Publicity and public relations Mrs. Klein Miss Wallace 
E. Functions of regional headquarters Mr. Carman Mr. Williams 


6:30 Banquet—Hannis Smith, Presiding 
Address—“The Trustee with the Forward Look.” Mrs. Theodore Stroud 


Saturday, April 11 

g:00-10:30 Report session of Friday discussion groups 
Moderators: Hannis Smith and Fred Wezeman 

10:30-11:00 Coffee break 

11:00-12:00 Conference summary. Leon Carnovsky 














12:15 Lunch—Junior Ballroom, Room 337, Coffman Memorial Union 
INSTITUTE STAFF 

DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN...Director, Library School, University of Minnesota 

ANN PATRICIA CALLAHAN.... Assistant Professor, Library School, University of Minnesota 

STANLEY CARMAN ............ Head Librarian, Hibbing Public Library 

LEON CARNOVSKY ............ Professor, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 

OR ES Personnel Officer, Minneapolis Public Library 

GILFORD JOHNSON ............ Graduate Student, The Library School, University of 
Minnesota 

MRS. AGATHA KLEIN .......... Librarian, Central Library, St. Paul Public Library 

MARIE KNUDSON .............. Librarian, International Falls Public Library 

PORE G. TAIN Bs cc ccc ccccccccs Director, Library Services Branch, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

LOWELL MARTIN .............. Vice President, Grolier Society 

CN ee NG rere Supervisor of Extension, Library Division, State of Minnesota 

CHARLOTTE NELSON .......... —— to the Director, Library School, University of 

innesota ‘ 

ROBERT ROLE .....0.cceecievses Director, Dakota-Scott Regional Library, Minnesota 

RAYMOND SHOVE .............. Associate Professor, Library School, University of Minnesota 

WESLEY SIMONTON ........... Assistant Professor, Library School, University of Minnesota 

HANNIS SMITH ..........cee00. Director, Library Division, Department of Education, State 
of Minnesota 

GERALD SOMERS .............. Librarian, Eau Claire (Wis.) Public Library 

MRS. THEODORE STROUD...... Associate Book Editor of Better Homes and Gardens, Member, 
Des Moines Library Board 

SARAH WALLACE .............. Public Relations Officer, Minneapolis Public Library 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN ........ Associate Professor, Library School, University of Minnesota 

RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS....... Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library 
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10:00 


12:30 
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Library Activities 






Minnesota Library Association Annual Conference 


Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 






October 1, 2, 1959 









Tentative Program 


Thursday, October 1 
A.M. Registration 
Exhibits, Coffee hour 


A.M. First General Session, Robert Rohlf, presiding 
Greetings 
Business meeting 


Legislation and/or reports 
Library Division 
Recruiting 
A.L.A. membership 


P.M. Luncheons and Business Meetings 
Children’s 
County 


Reference 


P.M. Second General Session, Robert Hoag, presiding 
Sponsored by Reference Section 


Elizabeth Bond — Student use of the Public Library 
Discussion: 


P.M. Third General Session, Mrs. Ruth Stebbing, presiding 
Sponsored by Children’s and Young People’s Section 


Speaker: An author to be announced 





Friday, October 2 


A.M. Fourth General Session, Arelene Russell, presiding 
Sponsored by County Section 
Rural Sociology and The Library 


Panel: Discussion 
Dr. Marvin Taves and/or staff, University of Minnesota 


P.M. Luncheons and Business Meetings 
Trustees 
Public Library 


Retired Librarians 


Fifth General Session 
/Sponsored by College, Section, Bernard Gill, presiding 
Panel Discussion: Book Losses 


P.M. 


é 


P.M. 


Sponsored by Trustees and Public Library Section, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, presiding 
Speaker: Vinton Burt—‘“Partners in Library Service” 








Banquet, Mrs. Merle Lennartson, presiding 











